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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’ * 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



Sri Ramakrishna in a Silent Mood; 

the Vision of Maya 

Tuesday, 11 August 1885. 

Sri Ramakrishna is in the temple at 
Dakshineswar. He is observing silence 
to-day from 8 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

Sri Ramakrishna is ill. Has he come 
to know that the time for his final 
departure from this world is approaching 
near, that he is to retire again to the 
lap of the Mother of the universe ? 
And is this why he is observing silence ? 
The Holy Mother is shedding tears at 
the sight that he is not talking. Rakhal 
and Latu are also in the same plight. 
The Brahmin lady who comes from 
Baghbazar, has just arrived. She too is 
weeping. Now and then the devotees 
are asking, ‘Have you taken this vow 
for the whole life ? 5 

Sri Ramakrishna indicates by a sign 
that it is not so. 

At 3 p.m. Naran arrives. The Master 
breaks his silence with the words, ‘The 
Mother will bless you. 5 



With great delight Naran carries the 
news to the devotees that the Master 
has spoken to him. Rakhal and other 
devotees feel as if a heavy weight has 
been lifted off their chest. All of them 
come and sit near Sri Ramakrishna. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Rakhal and 
other devotees) : ‘The Mother was 

revealing to me that everything is Maya. 
She alone is true and all else that 
exists is only a manifestation of Maya. 
The stages of spiritual progress that 
the different devotees have attained was 
also unveiled to me . 5 

Naran and other devotees : ‘Well, 
how far has each of them advanced ? 5 

Sri Ramakrishna ; ‘I saw the states 
Nityagopal, Rakhal, Naran, Purna, 
Mahima Chakravarty and others have 
attained . 5 



Sri Ramakrishna in the o? 

Girish, Sashadhar Pandit and Other 

Devotees 



The devotees in Calcutta have come 
to know of the illness of Sri Rama- 
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krishna. All arc of opinion that it is 
the throat that has been affected. 

It is Sunday, the 16 th of August, 
to-day. Many devotees including Girish, 
Ram, Nityagopal, Mahima Chakravarty, 
Kishori Gupta, Pandit Sashadhar Tarka- 
chudamani and others have come to see 
him. The Master is joyful as before and 
talks with the devotees. 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘I cannot pray to 
the Mother for this illness. I feel 
ashamed of it.’ 

Girish : ‘My Narayana will cure you.’ 

Ram : ‘It will be cured.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : ‘Yes, 
let me have this blessing from you.’ 
(All laugh). 

Girish has begun coming only recently. 
The Master tells him, ‘You are to live 
amidst great troubles and have many 
things to do. Come here for another 
three times.’ Now he speaks to 
Sashadhar. 

Brahman and the Primal Divine 

Energy are Identical 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Sashadhar) : ‘Let 
us hear something of the Adyashakti 
(Primal Divine Energy) from you.’ 

Sashadhar : ‘What do I know !’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : ‘A 
man was very much devoted to a certain 
person. Once he asked the devotee to 
bring a little fire for him to smoke. 
The man replied, “Am I worthy of 
bringing fire for your high self?” and 
did not move at all to get the fire !’ 
(All laugh). 

Sashadhar: ‘Yes, revered sir, She is 
both the efficient and the material 
cause. She has created the world and 
its beings, and again, it is She who has 
become all these. It is like the spider 
that ™\ak~~ its net by spinning out the 
thread from within.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘It is further said 
that He who is the Purusha or Brahman 
is one and the same as Shakti. When 



He is inactive and withdraws from the 
threefold activity of creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction, He is called by 
the name Brahman or Purusha; and 
when He is active and engages in these 
works, He is called by the name Shakti 
or Prakriti. He who is Brahman is the 
same as Shakti, He who is the Purusha 
is also the Prakriti. Water is nothing 
but itself whether it remains steady or 
undulates. A serpent is the same 

whether it moves in a tortuous course 
or coils up and sits still in a place. 

Enjoyment and Work 

‘Brahman cannot be expressed in 
words of mouth; speech becomes dumb 
in its attempt to express it. If one 
goes on repeating the line, “My Nitai 
is like a mad elephant,” he cannot, 
after a time, utter the whole sentence, 
but keeps on repeating the word 
“elephant” only ! He cannot hold on 
long even to this word but sticks only 
to the first letter of it by dropping the 
rest. This first letter also he misses at 
the end and becomes lost to all sense of 
the external world.’ 

As the Master says this, he loses him- 
self in the state of Samadhi. He is 
standing, but is merged in Samadhi. 

Some time elapses after the Master 
descends from the state of Samadhi. 
He then says, ‘One cannot express in 
words what lies beyond the realms of 
the Kshara and the Akshara (the 
Mutable and the Immutable).’ 

All a~e silent. The Master says 
again, ‘One cannot attain Samadhi till 
even a little attachment, that must 
result either in enjoyment or suffering, 
is left in him and till there is any Karma 
destined to be worked out in this life is 
left unexhausted.’ 

(To Sashadhar) : ‘The Lord keeps 
you engaged now in works such as 
lecturing etc., and you will have to do 
them now. 
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‘You will be free after you have 
finished this work. When the mistress 
of a house, after finishing all her house- 



hold works, goes to the pond for a bath, 
she dees not return in a hurry even if 
she is called repeatedly.’ 



HOW TO GET RID OF DESIRES 



By Swami Turn y an and a 



‘Karma- Yoga is for persons who are 
desirous’ (Bhagavata XI. xx. 7). It 
is clear from this that desireless action 
can never be possible for those who are 
desirous. Their work, to be sure, is 
desire-prompted, but that does not 
make it necessarily blamabie. It is 
reprehensible only if it is not sanctioned 
by the Shastras and is heinous. 
Persons with immoderate desires for 
enjoyment are bound to do desire- 
prompted works in order to satisfy those 
cravings. They will not even have a 
clear apprehension of desireless action, 
though they are taught about it. So 
the Shastras prescribe desire-prompted 
work for them. It is not that the Gita 
has enjoined only desireless action. It 
has also talked of desire-prompted work 
in verses like, ‘Having created mankind 
along with the sacrifices, . . .’ (Gita 
III. 10). 

The long and short of it is, can mere 
precept be effective ? And are all pre- 
cepts of the same nature? Precepts 
are seen to vary for persons differing 
in fitness. Men appreciate precepts for 
which they are fit; and following them 
with faith they even attain what is 
good. So the Lord says: ‘Devoted 

each to his own duty, man attains the 
highest perfection’ (Gita XVIII. 45). 
Each doing works for which he is fit, 
should gradually strive after making his 
nature full of the Sattva Guna — this is 
the gist of the Shastras. The person 



who by nature excessively craves .for 
enjoyment must have some satisfaction 



of his desires. His desire for enjoyment 
will never cease by mere precepts 
forcibly taught. But then it is very 
necessary to have discrimination 
between the Real and the unreal along 
with enjoyment, for desire can never be 
appeased by enjoyment. It increases 
all the more like fire fed with fat. So 
discrimination also should go with 
enjoyment. In that case illumination 
may come in the course of time through 
discrimination, as it happened in the 
case of King Yayati. Of course desire- 
less work should be the aim, but it is 
not possible through sheer force. 
Really speaking desireless action is not 
practicable at all. None becomes desire- 
less without attaining Knowledge. 
Desireless action attempted before the 
attainment of Jnana is like the work 
mentioned in the verse, ‘One who is 
desirous of the Divine Person is without 
desire,’ that is to say, the work done 
with a view to realize God is desireless 
work. As the Master used to say, 
desire for devotion is no desire, hinche 
is no spinach, sugar candy is not among 
the sweets, or lemon is not among th'e 
sour things which do harm. That is to 
say, desire for devotion is never a cause 
of bondage. Work done in this spirit 
of dedication to God is desireless work. 
Otherwise only the Jnanins can do true 
desireless work, because Knowledge has 
destroyed all their desires. None but 
the Jnanin is capable of desireless 
action. But as I have just said, work 
done for the attainment of Jnana, even 
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if there be the desire for Jnana, can 
be called desireless work. Discrimina- 
tion in regard to work is extremely 
difficult. So the Lord has said : ‘The 
nature of work is impenetrable.’ ‘Even 
the sages are bewildered as to what is 
action and what is inaction’ (Gita IV. 
17, 16). 

And for this reason our Master, with- 
out going into such intricacies, has 
said : ‘Mother, take away this Thine 
work and this Thine non-work, give me 
pure devotion; take away this Thine 
sin and this Thine righteousness — give 
me pure devotion.’ None else has ever 
in this way taught about such easy 
straight way of realizing God, suitable 
for all. ‘As the cow swallows all kinds 
of fodder if a quantity of oil-cake is 
sprinkled over it, even so God accepts 
all acts of worship, if it is accompanied 
by devotion.’ What a wonderful hint 
the Master has given us in these words I 
If only man can in any manner what- 
ever resign himself wholly to Him, can 
look upon Him as his only near one 
and can dedicate to Him whatever he 
thinks and does, he achieves his end. 
Sri Krishna, the author of the Gita, 
repeatedly teaches the same thing to 
Arjuna, even as the Master has done it: 
‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou 
eatest, whatever thou offerest in sacri- 
fice, whatever thou givest away, what- 
ever austerity thou practisest, O son of 
Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me. 



Thus shalt thou be freed from the 
bondages of actions, bearing good and 
evil results: with the heart steadfast 
in the Yoga of renunciation, and 
liberated, thou shalt come unto Me’ 
(Gita IX. 27, 28). 

It is a cause for great grief that even 
after hearing such precepts we cannot 
observe them in life. It is called 
Karma-Yoga, because persons whose 
mind is attached to objects, will be able 
to attain to non-attachment through 
gradual purification of mind by doing 
desire-prompted works sanctioned by 
the Shastras and following their own 
professions. It is for this reason that 
Shastric ordinances even are held in so 
much esteem. 

‘He who, setting aside the ordinance 
of the Shastras, acts under the impulse 
of desire, attains not to perfection, nor 
happiness, nor the Goal Supreme.’ 
(Gita XVI. 23). 

These are the words of the Lord. 
But if any one can anyhow dedicate 
everything to God there does not remain 
any anxiety, fear or worry. Further, 
there is no more need also for bothering 
oneself about Shastric injunctions, or 
to be fussy about petty details. May 
God give us good understanding so that 
we may become heirs to everlasting 
peace by walking the path shown by 
Him. Let us not thirst for the water 
of the well rejecting the pure water of 
the Ganges which is flowing in front. 



THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS RELIGION 



At the present time, when men’s 
minds are busy discussing a New World- 
Order, a New Education, a New Free- 
dom and so on, we need offer no 
apology for taking up for discussion the 
new trends in what is commonly con- 
sidered to be the oldest of human 
institutions. Religion came very early 
into man’s life. Allowing ourselves to 
be guided by Semitic traditions, we 
may say that on the day when ‘the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life,’ religion 
began. Man, a living soul, fashioned in 
the very image of God, did on that day 
stand face to face before his Maker, 
thereby establishing that relationship 
which forms the very core of the 
religious life. The lesser relationships 
that brought in the woman and the 
Tempter came later. Again placing 
ourselves under the guidance of modern 
science, we may say that on the day 
on which Homo Sapiens emerged out of 
his animal ancestry and standing erect 
gazed with wonder at the beauty of the 
starry firmament dimly sensing the 
Maker of heaven and earth, religion 
began. The science of anthropology has 
a great deal to say about primitive 
religion and the influence it exerted on 
making man a social animal, by sub- 
duing Iws violent passions and providing 
him with diverse avenues for 'creative 
self-expression. When we turn to Hindu 
civilization we become aware of a very 
rich heritage. The sacred books which 
constitute the religious and cultural 
heritage of the Hindus have come down 
from a hoary past and are so perfect in 
their form and substance that one is 
forced to admit that men should have 
passed through several millenniums of 



intense religious thought and discipline 
to discover and formulate the grand 
truths contained in them. Without 
labouring the point further, we may 
take it for granted that from time 
immemorial religion existed and exerted 
a profound influence upon human 
society. 

* * * 

World-saviours are, as it were, land- 
marks in the history of religion. When- 
ever humanity is at the cross-roads and 
in a state of confusion, a great prophet 
appears on the scene and provides the 
solution for the pressing problems of 
life. He becomes the centre around 
which a new integration takes place. 
Values which were forgotten are redis- 
covered and fresh values are added and 
new hope springs in the hearts of men. 
Very often a new culture develops. 
Men begin to mould their own life in 
the pattern of the great life that was 
lived in their midst. Under the potent 
influence of religion society often 
becomes completely overhauled. The 
change brought about is so great that 
men lose sight of the old culture of 
which the new one is only a growth and 
a fulfilment. They recognize the new 
as something unique and begin calling 
it by the name of the prophet who 
provided the dynamic impetus. But in 
all ages there have been wise men who 
could see a little deeper and observe the 
continuity of religious thought. They 
declare that Religion is one, although 
religions are many. When the life of 
the spirit gets quickened by the coming 
of a new prophet, .men find it> th* new 
movement the means for a fuller life. 
In time the new impetus gets worked 
up, fresh problems arise and it becomes 
necessary to reinterpret the philosophy 
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o! an existing cult, or wait for the 
advent of a new prophet. The course 
of human history records the birth, the 
persistence and the passing away of 
religious cults. Even if the cult does 
not altogether pass into oblivion, it 
loses its power to influence humanity. 
The religions of Egypt, of Babylonia, 
of Greece and of Rome have had their 
day and have become forgotten chapters 
of human history. Some of the later 
religions have lost their original power 
by crystallizing into rigid forms which 
do not sufficiently respond to the needs 
of a changing world. Some others like 
Hinduism have been continually 
strengthening themselves by giving 
birth to a succession of saints and seers 
who by their life and teachings added 
new vigour to the religion they 
practised. 

* * * 

To fully comprehend the current 
trends in religion it would be necessary 
to subject contemporary life to a 
thorough analysis and clearly formulate 
its pressing problems. Moral chaos, 
economic disharmony and political mal- 
adjustment are noticeable everywhere. 
The man in the street feels that some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. To ease his 
mind troubled with conflicting thoughts 
and emotions he sets about to do a 
little amateur philosophizing. Even as 
the expressing of sorrow eases to a 
certain extent the agony of a stricken 
heart, so does philosophizing ease a 
troubled mind. Thinking is a hard job, 
but to allow the mind to continue for 
any length of time in a state of hesita- 
tion and doubt is harder. Consequently, 
when the average man is confronted by 
any problem he feels that it is better 
to offer some solution and be done with 
it. it is said that pessimism afflicts the 
man who enjoys political freedom and 
fatalism is the philosophy of life of the 
enslaved. When poverty and misery 



are the problems before them both are 
prone to take a dark view of life. 
Everywhere we find Jeremiahs who are 
not tired of telling us that the human 
race is heading to a fall. There is a 
sort of universal restlessness and also a 
widespread discontent. These are hard 
facts. The old moral restraints, the 
respect for authority, the mild content- 
ment with which persons stuck on to 
the station in life in which they found 
themselves, the patient endurance ex- 
hibited by the poorer classes in facing 
the insolence of the rich and such other 
qualities which the passing generation 
looked upon as the products of a well 
ordered religious life have almost dis- 
appeared from the face of the planet. 
Seeing these happenings, one section of 
people opine that religion has failed to 
perform its function and another section 
denounce religion as an opiate of the 
masses and would have it altogether 
removed from the position it erstwhile 
held. This second section belongs to 
the school of advanced socialists. A 
third that swears by science — not modern 
science, but the discarded seventeenth 
century science — says that in its scheme 
of things there is no place for a Divine 
Being that rules the destinies of man- 
kind. Scepticism is eating into the 
vitals of the more educated classes. 

The masses driven to a state of despair 
speak disparagingly of high and holy 
things. 

* * * 

The creative arts, the handmaidens 
of religion, have suffered deterioration. 
The modernist poetry, painting and 
sculpture of contemporary Europe fail 
to evoke those lofty thoughts and senti- 
ments that we associate with all good 
art. Men and women exhibit a tired, 

weary aspect. Charity which is the 

first and foremost of religious disciplines 
is on the wane. Truth is hidden in a 
welter of false propaganda. Justice is 
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assailed by narrow national and sec- 
tional interests. Man has lost faith in 
himself and consequently has no faith 
in the working of the moral law. 
Statisticians tell us that insanity, 
neurasthenia and similar maladies are 
on the increase. All these exhibit a 
state of decline. Nevertheless there is 
a silver lining to the cloud. Several 
forces are at work for the unification of 
humanity and for the emergence of a 
new civilization. As far as religion is 
concerned, attempts are being made to 
erect a common platform in which the 
doctors of different creeds will meet not 
as rivals, but as co-workers having a 
common aim and a common purpose. 
Man is learning to be more tolerant 
towards his neighbour’s religious faith. 
Organizations such as the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths testify to the new spirit 
pervading religion. We wish them god- 
speed, for they are the harbingers of a 
new dawn. 

The West is making efforts to under- 
stand the religions of the East. The 
more cultured minds are trying to get 
at the real thing. The less educated, 
with characteristic shallowness, appear 
to be satisfied with the sham product. 
Herein, perhaps, lies the explanation for 
the fascination which some Westerners 
exhibit for occultism, spiritualism and 
cheap Yoga, things which the East dis- 
carded long ago as veritable obstacles 
that hinder the progress of the spiritual 
aspirant. The path of religious discipline 
is long and arduous and at every stage 
the light of true knowledge should 
illumine the path. Those that are im- 
patient and seek short cuts may be led 
into blind alleys and end in confusion 
and disappointment. The man who 
practises the religion of his forefathers 
has a certain advantage in that he un- 
consciously learns many things which 
are extremely difficult for the neophyte 
to acquire. Learning to practise a new 



religion is something similar to the 
acquiring of a new language. The 
grammatical rules of the mother tongue 
are acquired almost unconsciously, 
whereas the rules governing a foreign 
language have to be consciously acquired 
by accurate study and application. 
Consequently outsiders who are interest- 
ed in the study of Hinduism would do 
well to make a careful study of the 
philosophical thought of the Hindus. 
‘Religion without philosophy runs into 
superstition ; philosophy without religion 
becomes dry atheism’ (Swami Viveka- 
nanda). Here philosophy should be 
taken in the broad sense of insight, 
enlightenment regarding essentials. 
According to one’s standard of educa- 
tion, one can make a serious study of 
relevant religious texts and acquire a 
clear conception of the essentials. The 
conversion of children and ignorant 
adults to an alien faith cannot be 
justified, for it is not possible for them 
to arrive at true convictions based upon 
reason. As religion is a way of life, it 
is best for the majority to stick to the 

path that is familiar to them. 

* * * 

The mechanistic conception of the 
universe held by older scientists has 
broken down before the brilliant achieve- 
ments of modern physics. Physical 
science has now become an ally of 
idealistic philosophy ; and the alliance, 
we dare say, is advantageous to both the 
contracting parties. Philosophy from 
being mere speculation has taken a firm 
stand on scientifically observed facts and 
conclusions arrived at by sound reason- 
ing. Science on the other hand has 
risen above the reproach of being blind 
to the realm of reality that lies outside 
the limitations of -sense perception. The 
time is, therefore, most opportune for 
broadening the ranges of both science 
and philosophy. The mental discipline 
demanded by the accurate sciences is 
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also something akin to the discipline 
demanded by religion. Science- seeks 
for unity amidst diversity. All matter 
has been reduced to ninety-two elements 
and these have been shown to be built 
up of varying numbers of units of 
energy. Matter, in fact, has been 
dematerialized by science. Mathematics, 
the science par excellence appears to 
hold the key to the final explanation of 
the material universe and mathematical 
concepts belong to the realm of ideas. 
The pure scientist travelling along his 
own chosen path knocks at the portals 
of religion and gains entrance. God has 
been conceived as the Supreme Mathe- 
matician. 

* * * 

The Deity has also been conceived as 
the Supreme Poet and the Supreme 
Artist. He is also the Eternal Law. 
There are indeed many paths which the 
aspirant can tread to reach the 
Fountain-Head of all truth, beauty and 
goodness. The widespread recognition 
of this fact is one of the new trends in 
the religious attitude of the modern 
man. Viewed in this light all education, 
in the true sense of the word, is religious 
education. The barriers between the 
sacred and the secular in matters educa- 
tional was only a passing phase as the 
history of education as well as the 
history of religion definitely shows. 
The ascendancy of the positive sciences 
has also made the educated man to seek 
for a scientific religion, a religion that 
would satisfy the reasoning faculty of 
man. Humbler folk who seek the con- 
solation that religion affords desire a 
simpler faith that would be easily 
intelligible, a faith centring round a 
Personal Deity to whom they can 
address their prayers. Religion, there- 
fore, should be many-sided. ‘If a 
religion cannot help man wherever he 
may be, wherever he stands, it is not 
of much use ; it will remain only a theory 



for the chosen few. Religion, to help 

mankind, must be ready and able to 

help him in whatever condition he is, 

in servitude or in freedom, in the depths 

df degradation or on the heights of 

purity; everywhere equally, it should 

be able to come to his aid’ (Swami 

Vivekananda). The Hindu religion is 

known to cover a vast range. Its 

rituals, its mythology and its philosophy 

grew up to meet the varying demands 

of various people and consequently it 

has the potency to help man, wherever 

he may be. 

* * * 

To the early Indian thinkers, philos- 
ophy was not a mere intellectual quest. 
The search for the Reality underlying 
the changing phenomena of nature and 
the vicissitudes of human life was to 
them something more than a life and 
death problem. They were not satisfied 
with merely explaining the sense- 
manifold, but boldly sought to pierce the 
veil and go to the very source of all 
truth, beauty and goodness. What the 
rest of the world classifies as the special 
experience of mystics and seers formed 
the raw material of the philosophical 
speculations of the thinkers of the 
Upanishadic period. They who ventured 
upon the pursuit of absolute truth 
recognized the necessity for perfecting 
the instruments used in the investigation. 
The mind, the supreme tool of the 
student of philosophy had to be purged 
of all bias and prejudice and consequent- 
ly the researcher had to keep himself 
aloof from the competitive life of society 
and undergo a rigorous discipline. The 
science of Yoga that prescribed the 
necessary discipline was perfected a very 
long time ago, at any rate as early as 
the time of the Mohenjo-Daro civiliza- 
tion. Language and logic had also to be 
perfected and this resulted in the elabo- 
ration of various schools of thought all 
of which were limbs of the idealistic 
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philosophy of the Upanishads. Direct 
realization of the Supreme Truth was 
held to be the goal and all other disci- 
plines were counted as the means. The 
contemplative after completing his 
spiritual education could return to 
society and take an active interest in 
its affairs. Plato’s scheme of education 

also was something similar. 

* * * 

In the existing order of things, it is 
not possible for the large majority of 
men to follow the method of Plato and 
of the early Indian thinkers. The new 
attitude seems to be for harmonizing 
the active life and the life of contempla- 
tion. While continuing to perform the 
ordinary duties of citizen, the modern 
man would like to pursue the path that 
leads to the Supreme Good. This is by 
no means impossible. The stories of the 
housewife and the butcher related in 
Vedantic lore illustrate the possibility of 
attaining the highest knowledge, while 
pursuing the ordinary avocations of life. 
Let us relate the said stories briefly. A 
young aspirant retired to a forest and 
spent several years performing rigorous 
Yogic practices. One day while he was 
musing under a tree, some dead leaves 
fell on his head. He looked up and saw 
a crane and a crow fighting. He angrily 
glanced at them and such was the young 
Yogin’s power that a flash of fire went 
forth from his eyes and reduced the 
birds to ashes. Satisfied with himself, 
he went to the neighbouring village and 
entering the first house asked for food. 
Someone from inside the house asked 
him to wait a little. Feeling rather 
offended, he was thinking within himself 
that the person who dared to slight him 
like that knew not his powers. While 
this thought crossed his mind, came a 
voice from inside the house : ‘Boy, 

don’t think too much of yourself; here 
is neither crow nor crane.’ The Yogin 
was nonplussed. A- short while after 



when the housewife cs*ne with the alms, 
he feH at her feet and asked, ‘Mother, 
how did you know what took place in 
the forest.’ To which she replied : 
‘My son, I know nothing of your Yoga 
and such other practices ; I am a poor 
illiterate woman ; and from my young 
days, I endeavoured to do my duty to 
my parents and then to my husband ; 
I was tending my sick husband when 
you came and asked for alms ; I could 
read what passed in your mind, I could 
also see clearly what transpired in the 
forest; I seem to have acquired these 
powers merely by the performance of 
my duties ; if you want to know more, 
go to the neighbouring town, where in 
the market-place you would meet a 
butcher, who may tell you something 
higher.’ Taking leave of her, the young 
Yogin went to the neighbouring town 
and as directed met the butcher. At 
first the Yogin was reluctant to ap- 
proach him, seeing him cutting big 
hunks of meat. But reassured by the 
fact that the butcher like the housewife 
knew all about him, the Yogin followed 
the butcher to his house and there wit- 
nessed the devotion with which the 

butcher nursed his old parents and 

learnt that such service led to the 
remarkable illumination which the 
butcher possessed. The performance 
of one’s duty with a spirit of non- 
attachment is thus seen to be the 

path most suitable for the house- 
holder to attain illumination. This path 
has been fully expounded by Swami 

Vivekananda in his Karma-Yoga. 

* * * 

But the one great fact to be borne in 
mind is that it is not possible to serve 
both God and mammon. The aspirant 
for spiritual illumination mot be, non- 
att ached to pelf and power, to fame 
and social advancement, to lusts and 
objects of desires, to anger and hatred 
and even to philanthropy. Keeping 
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himself free of aS attachment, he may 
yet continue to discharge the duties to- 
wards his family, his country and 
humanity. Fortunate is the man who 
lives under a Government that does not 
interfere with a citizen’s private beliefs 
and in a society that is not over- 
competitive in its economic outlook. 
When society is constituted on Dharmic 
principles, it is easy for the individual 
citizen to walk along the path of 
righteousness. The New World-Order, 
ir it is to help humanity to achieve the 
higher ends of life, should be constituted 
with that definite object in view. As 
India has not as yet won its own 
political freedom, the world outside does 
not pay sufficient attention to Hindu 
Dharma as applied to the solution of 
social and political problems. The 
range of Hindu thought is vast, for it 
touches all aspects of life. It has been 
cynically observed that the Hindu bathes 
religiously and eats religiously. If the 
whole truth were to be told, the fore- 
fathers of the present-day Hindus fought 
in the battle-field religiously, conquered 
religiously, administered kingdoms and 
empires religiously, dispensed justice 
religiously, traded religiously, did 
manual work religiously, married reli- 
giously and brought up children religi- 
ously. Religion as a matter of fact per- 
vaded the whole life. India’s highest 
contribution to the world would certainly 
be this unified conception of life, the 
integrating factor being religion. 

* * * 

Why is there conflict between Science 
and Religion in the West? It is simply 



because the scientist provides one out- 
look and the priest another. Both are 
partial views of life. Truth embraces the 
partial realizations of the scientist and 
the priest and works out the grand 
symphony where all partial views get 
harmonized. Sun’s light comprises the 
seven colours of the spectrum, they lose 
their individualities when blended into a 
harmonious whole and reach our eyes as 
a single white light. Why do we dislike 
Nazism and Fascism? Mostly because 
they are partial views of life, they are 
exclusive and do not permit every one 
to develop according to his own chosen 
way. Religious intolerance is also dis- 
liked for the same reason. The modern 
man demands that religion, if it were to 
persist and continue to exert its in- 
fluence upon human society should 
become fuller and richer. It should have 
the highest educative value. While not 
contradicting the conclusions of positive 
science, it should rise above mere ration- 
alism and lead man to a conception of 
the supra-rational. It should provide 
the mental discipline necessary for the 
solution of the complex problems of 
modern life helping the individual to 
take his proper place in human society. 
The peace and consolation that it grants 
should begin here and continue through 
all eternity. Such, in brief, is the 
modern educated man’s conception of 
religion. If we look for one system of 
thought that provides all these require- 
ments, we find it in the Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

Mayavati, 

22 December 1940. 




PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES 

By Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 



The opinions regarding Carlyle’s life 
and philosophy are of the most varied 
complexion. A writer in Blackwood 
called him a ‘blatant impostor,’ the 
Quarterly ‘did not think he was a deep 
thinker;’ Frazer’s Magazine summed up 
its opinion by saying, ‘He cultivated a 
contempt of the kindly race of men.’ 
Once an Indian scholar remarked that 
Carlyle was a philosopher run mad. On 
the other hand John Morley said, 
Carlyle was ‘not only one of the fore- 
most literary figures of his own time, 
which is comparatively a small thing, but 
one of the greatest moral forces for all 
time.’ He has influenced the men of 
influence. His first convert of note was 
Emerson. There is good reason for 
believing that Carlyle’s Sartorian philo- 
sophy aided Tennyson in his great task 
of completing In Memoriam. Ruskin, 
who came later, is also proud to 
acknowledge Carlyle as his master in his 
humanitarian efforts. The attitude of 
Huxley and Tyndal towards him is not 
unknown. To the student of Indian 
philosophy, however, the sage of Chelsea 
has a special and peculiar charm. The 
fruits of the French Revolution, in which 
men, inflamed with the passion of 
liberty, flung overboard the old settled 
ideas of society and faith, had spread 
over Europe. They cast to the winds 
many vital principles and eternal inter- 
ests. The result was the advent into 
Europe of blank materialism. For the 
materialist there was no God. Mind 
was a manifestation of matter, and life 
was explain&d as a system and sequence 
of mechanical effects from mechanical 
causes. Carlyle could find no satisfac- 
tion in the materialistic explanation of 



the universe. He searched for salvation 
elsewhere than in the dead, soulless 
void of a mechanical world. He found 
it in the message of Kant, Fichte and 
Goethe, especially the last; and Sartor 
Resartus contains the explanation of 
the enigma, as it appeared to him. 
Nature appeared to him a vocal expres- 
sion of a living and a sentient God. 
Matter is a manifestation of spirit, ‘the 
garment and clothing of the higher 
celestial invisible, unimaginable, form- 
less, and dark with an excess of bright.’ 
His interpretation of the universe is 
illumined by his favourite quotation 
from Shakespeare, ‘We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of, and our little life 
is rounded with a sleep,’ corroborated 
by that utterance of the life-spirit of 
Goethe : 

It is thus at the roaring loom of 
time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment 
thou seest Him by. 

Everything in life, the little conven- 
tions, creeds, and institutions, ali 
seemed to him to have a striking analogy 
to the garments in which humanity 
clothes itself. It will not be wrong to 
assume that Carlyle, so far as we know, 
was the only writer in the English 
language, in whom the idea of the 
philosophy of clothes dawned for the 
first time. ‘It might strike the reflective 
mind,’ says he, in the opening chapter 
of Sartor Resartus, ‘with some surprise 
that hitherto little or nothing of a 
fundamental character, whether in the 
way of philosophy or history, has been 
written on the subject of clothes.’ 

Before elucidating his meaning and 
entering into the spirit of his wonderful 
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philosophy in the light of Indian 
thought it is necessary to quote his own 
words bearing on this subject. In the 
fifth chapter, ‘the World in clothes,’ he 
says : ‘Clothes gave us individuality, 
distinctions, social polity; clothes have 
made men of us; they are threatening 
to make clothes-screen of us.’ In the 
seventh chapter we come across the 
following : ‘Did we behold the German 
fashionable dress of the fifteenth century, 
we might smile ; as perhaps those 
bygone Germans, were they to rise 
again, and see our haberdashery, would 
cross themselves, and invoke the Virgin. 
But happily no bygone German, or man 
rises again, thus the present is not need- 
lessly trammelled with the past, and 
only grows out of it, like a tree, whose 
roots are not intertangled with its 
branches, but lie peaceably under- 
ground. Nay, it is very mournful, yet 
not useless, to see and know, how the 
greatest and dearest, in a short while, 
would find his place quite filled up here, 
and no room for him ; the very Napoleon, 
the very Byron, in some seven years, 
has become obsolete and were now 
foreigner to his Europe. Thus is the 
law of progress secured ; and in clothes, 
as in all other external things whatso- 
ever, no fashion will continue.’ In ‘The 
World out of clothes’ we meet the 
following striking words : ‘Teufelsdroch 
undertakes no less than to expound the 
moral, political, even religious influences 
of clothes ; he undertakes to make 
manifest, in its thousandfold bearings, 
this grand proposition, that man’s 
earthly interests are all hooked and 
buttoned together, and held up, by 
clothes.’ He says in so many words : 
‘Society is founded upon cloth; and 
again, society sails through the Infinitude 
on cloth.’ Further we read the follow- 
ing : ‘Pity that all metaphysics had 
hitherto proved so inexpressibly unpro- 
ductive ! The secret of man’s being is 



still like the Sphinx’s secret, a riddle 
that he cannot read; and for ignorance 
of which he suffers death, the worst 
death, a spiritual. What are your 
axioms, and categories, and systems, 
and aphorisms ? Words. Words. High 
Air-Castles are cunningly built of words, 
the words well-bedded also in good 
Logic-mortar ; wherein however no 
knowledge will come to lodge.’ In the 
chapter on ‘Prospective,’ he says, ‘All 
visible things are emblems ; what thou 
seest is not there on its own account; 
strictly taken is not there at all : 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to 
represent some idea and body it forth. 
Hence clothes as despicable as we think 
them, are so unspeakably significant. 
Clothes, from the king’s mantle down- 
wards, are emblematic, not of want 
only, but of a manifold cunning victory 
over want. On the other hand, all 
emblematic things are properly clothed, 
thought-woven and hand-woven ; must 
not the imagination weave garments 
visible bodies, . . .’ Further we come 
across the following : ‘Men are properly 
said to be clothed with authority, clothed 
with beauty, with curses and the like. 
Nay, if you consider it, what is man 
himself, and his visible terrestrial life, 
but an emblem; a clothing or visible 
garment for that Divine Me of his, cast 
hither, like a light-particle, down from 
Heaven ? Thus is he said also to be 
clothed with a body. Language is called 
the garment of thought : however, it 
should rather be, Language is the flesh 
garment, the body, of thought.’ 

‘It is written, the Heavens and the 
earth shall fade away like a vesture; 
which indeed they are : the time- vesture 
of the Eternal. Whatsoever sensibly 
exists, whatsoever represents Spirit to 
Sprit, is properly a clothing, a suit of 
raiment, put on for a season, and to be 
laid off. Thus in this one pregnant sub- 
ject of clothes, rightly understood, is in- 
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eluded all that men have thought, 
dreamt, done, and been : the whole 
external universe and what it holds is 
but clothing ; and the essence of all 
science lies in the philosophy of clothes.’ 
Here ends a fairly long quotation, from 
Carlyle’s famous book Sartor Resartus. 
Now let us turn our attention for a while 
to the Indian thinkers of yore, and see 
how much light they throw in under- 
standing the true spirit of Carlyle as 
embodied in his philosophy of clothes. 
Whatever may be the final verdict of 
Western savants as to his moral and 
spiritual greatness, the writer of these 
pages has not the least doubt that 
Carlyle was an inspired writer; and like 
many ‘Seers of the Essence of things’ 
he was endowed with no little spiritual 
insight. It is no wonder, then, if his 
utterances and writings bear striking 
resemblances with and find ample corro- 
boration in the teaching of the Indian 
thinkers of antiquity. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad says : 
‘All this verily (is) Brahman’ (III. xiv. 

‘This’ is the technical word for the 
universe, and the universe is Brahman, 
because therefrom it is born, thereinto 
it is merged and thereby it is main- 
tained. All that we see around us comes 
forth from that fullness and is as the 
shadow of that substance. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says : 
‘There are two states of Brahman, 
formful and formless, changing and un- 
changing, finite and infinite, existent 
and beyond (existence)’ (II. iii. 1). 

He cannot become manifest save by 
clothing Himself in This, and This 
cannot become manifest save as illumin- 
ed ensouled, by Him : The Supreme 
Ishvara, by His Maya, creates, pre- 
serves, and destroys the innumerable 
world-systems that form the ocean of 
Samsara. In one of his commentaries 
on Aitareyaranyaka Upanishad Sayana 



says : ‘All objects wlmt soever, being of 
the nature of effects, are Upadhis for this 
manifestation of the Supreme Self, Sat, 
Chit, Ananda, the cause of the uni- 
verse.’ Who does not remember that 
immortal and well-known verse in the 
Bhagavad-Gita ? ‘As a man throws 
away old garments and takes others 
(that are) new, so the Embodied casts 
away old bodies and puts on new ones’ 
(II. 22). In the Chhandogya Upanishad 
once more we read how man creates 
form or in the Carlylean phraseology the 
tailor makes his own dress. ‘He who 
has the consciousness, “May I smell,” 
he the Atman, in order to smell, (makes) 
the organ of smell; he who has the 
consciousness, “May I speak,” he the 
Atman, in order to speak (makes) the 
voice; he who has the consciousness, 
“May I hear,” he the Atman, in order to 
hear (makes) the organ of hearing; he 
who has the consciousness, “May I 
think,” he, the Atman (makes) the 
mind, his divine eye.’ 

There are three worlds in which the 
Jivatman circles round on the wheel of 
births and deaths. Therse are : Bhurloka, 
the physical earth ; Bhuvarloka, the 
world next the physical, and closely 
related to it but of finer matter ; 
Svarloka or Svarga, the heavenly world. 
Beyond these are four other worlds, 
belonging to the higher evolution of the 
Jivatman, viz. Maharloka, Janarloka, 
Taparloka and Satyaloka. There are also 
seven Shariras (bodies) — Sthula, Suk- 
shma, Karana, Buddhic, Nirvanic, etc. 
There are seven other worlds usually 
called Talas, literally surfaces which have 
to do with regions within the earth, that 
are of grosser matter than the earth. 
They correspond to the Lokas as an 
image corresponds -to an object, and are 
on a descending scale, as the Lokas are 
on an ascending. 

‘All this,’ says the author of the Devi 
Bhagavata, ‘is made, one within the 
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other; when that perishes, all perish, 
O Narada ! All this collective universe 
is like a water bubble, transient. 5 

Why does Carlyle call it philosophy of 
clothes instead of form or appearance or 
the changing world, is the next question 
we have to examine. Some of the 
characteristics of clothes we wear are: (i) 
we change our clothes as we grow 
from infancy to childhood, from boyhood 
to youth, from youth to manhood or as 
the clothes are worn out from time to 
time ; (2) seasonableness — we vary our 
clothes according to the changing 
weather and periodical season ; (3) our 
clothes have variety — they are not of one 
colour, size, shape and fashion; (4) no 
clothes are put on for ever. They are 
changed from time to time ; (5) every 
article of habiliment is not as a rule 
made by us but by a tailor who is an 
expert in dress-making ; (6) our gar- 
ments arc of our own creation and not 
made by God. All that applies to clothes 
in their variety, seasonableness, change- 
ability, etc. holds good in the case of 
our thoughts and views, customs and 
creeds, social and political opinions of 
every kind and every age. If our views 
and institutions lack adaptability and 
flexibility they are sure to become out 
of date and effete. Everything that has 
a beginning must have an end is a 
fundamental thought of Indian philo- 
sophy. The unborn, perpetual, eternal 
and ancient is the only reality that is 
free from change. All human institu- 
tions, human knowledge, human society, 
political and religious organizations have 
their age. They come and go with the 
changing world. None can retard the 
slowly moving march of the divine plan 
of evolution. Whether we like it or not, 
in exact accordance with the Divine Will, 
we grow, blossom, wither and die. Those 
who work in harmony with the divine 
plan succeed in their efforts, prosper and 
shine, whereas those that oppose it are 



wrecked and ruined. Not only human 
institutions and man-made customs and 
creeds but also the world-systems, 
planets and mighty civilizations have 
their ‘little day 5 and pass away, yielding 
place to net? ones. Every outer garment 
of our thought and life is only a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. 
When they once serve their purpose they 
are no longer required. 

In view of the various characteristics 
of clothes just stated, our thoughts and 
views, customs and conventions, should 
be modified and altered to suit the 
exigency of time. Differences of caste, 
creed and colour, minor and unessential 
as they are, should be tolerated and not 
made much of. Rigidity in thought and 
custom, and dogmatism should be 
depreciated in the light of these consid- 
erations. Open-mindedness and un- 
biassed attitude of mind will alone help 
us to view things rightly. 

People have been accustomed for a 
long time to look upon the phenomenal 
universe as the only reality and therefore 
they attach great importance to the 
passing and fleeting things of this world. 
If they had right discrimination and 
knew how to differentiate between the 
real and the unreal, the essential and the 
unessential side of every object, they 
would never waste their precious breath 
and energy in wrangling over so many 
shifting problems of life. History bears 
no little evidence to the heart-rending 
conflicts and feuds, crusades, industrial 
exploitations and political aggrandize- 
ments that have been existing in almost 
all countries of the world. What an 
incalculable amount of human life and 
property has been recklessly destroyed 
for the mere gratification of national 
greed, vanity and false idea of prestige ! 
If the leading men in all nations had 
correct perspective and right discrimina- 
tive visions, they would have made up 
their differences, put an end to war and 
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thus minimized human suffering. 
Human beings generally forget the 
ephemeral nature of our existence in this 
world . 

Man’s clothes are changed as he grows 
in stature and in size. Why should we 
then feel sorry and blame anybody if 
we have to part with any of our out-of- 
date views and customs that are no 
longer useful? We cannot help adoring 
what we burnt and burning what we 
adored. ‘Thou grievest for those that 
should not be grieved for, . . . the wise 
grieve neither for the living nor for the 
dead’ (Bhagavad-Gita II. 11). 

Robert Briffault in his famous book 
The Malang of Humanity says, ‘Our 
age which is witnessing the dissolution 
of all the traditional sanctions of ethics, 
which tears without awe or scruple the 
veil from every sentiment and conven- 
tion, which questions with unprecedent- 
ed temerity the very principle of good 
and evil, this sceptical iconoclastic age, 
has not only given more practical effect, 
more current realization to those ideals 
of temperance and compassion which 
previous ages dreamed of and preached ; 
this emancipated sacriligious age is 
doing more, it is carrying those ideals 
higher, it is creating new ones; it is 
witnessing the development of a higher 
and truer conception of ethics, evolving 
a loftier morality.’ The foremost factor 
in that development is precisely the 
perception of that human evolution 
which seems to have close relation with 
the philosophy of clothes. 

It is interesting to note that only 
human beings stand in need of clothes, 
because they alone are endowed with 
creative thoughts. Thus it is obvious 
that men cannot do without clothes or 
forms which have their temporary 
value. They are not to be despised and 
set aside. They should be taken at 
their right value. Similarly we should 
treat all human institutions, thoughts 



and views, customs and creeds. It is 
futile to grieve over the inevitable. 

Freedom of thought (and action) is 
our birthright. The human soul is 
essentially free in its nature. No creed, 
no dogma, no theory of things, no con- 
ception of life, no assumptions, no pre- 
judice, must be allowed to dominate the 
soul. 

Carlyle has dwelt on the philosophy of 
clothes, the outer garment of our exist- 
ence at great length. It should be noted 
that he has not neglected to dilate upon 
the permanent and real side of human 
nature. In the concluding portion of 
‘Natural Supernaturalism’ Carlyle elo- 
quently declares : ‘Know of a truth that 
only the time-shadows have perished, or 
are perishable ; that the real being of 
whatever was, and whatever is, and 
whatever will be, is ever now and 
lor ever.’ 

Compare it with the teaching of Sri 
Krishna (in the second chapter of the 
Bhagavad-Gita) who says : ‘Nor at any 
time verily was I not, nor thou, nor 
these princes of men, nor verily shall 
we ever cease to be hereafter.’ ‘Know 
that to be indestructible by whom all 
this is pervaded, nor can any work the 
destruction of that imperishable one.’ 

In the ‘Everlasting Yea’ his sublime 
words ‘Make thy claim of wages a zero, 
then, thou hast the world under thy 
feet’ have brought peace and solace to 
many a weary soul. Further in the 
same chapter he reminds us : ‘It is with 
renunciation that life, properly speaking, 
can be said to begin.’ 

At the root of all religions lies the idea 
that self-sacrifice, leading first to self- 
loss and then to self-realization, is the 
supreme law of man’s higher life. If 
man has indeed been made in the image 
of God, and if the capacity of self- 
sacrifice is the highest attribute of man, 
then self-sacrifice— the going out of self 
in order to find new life — must be of the 
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essence of God. This idea is, I need 
hardly say, central in the teaching of the 
ancient Rishis. Let life itself, then, with 
all its limitless possibilities, become the 
main object of man’s desire, — and 
material possessions will lose their 
charm. For the desire for them is, in 
its essence, a desire for property, for 
things which a man can claim as his 
own. This desire which has darkened 
the world with strife and misery, must 
give way to the desire for possessions 
which no man can keep to himself, 
which each man shares with all. Such a 
possession is life itself — life in all its 
infinitude, in all its mystery. The whole 
sea of life is at the service of each of 
us. For the fully expanded, the fully 
developed self is the real self. It is not 
until a man has arrived at the maturity 
of his ‘true spiritual manhood’ that he 
is free to say ‘I am I’ or ‘I this not’ 
(Aham etat na). To lose the apparent 
self is to find the genuine Self; and to 
find the genuine Self is to become what 
one really is. Every one is not fit to 
renounce or make his claim of wages a 
zero. It is a question of stage of evolu- 
tion. Indian philosophers recognize the 
spiritual unity of mankind, but do not 
consider all eligible at one and the same 
time to tread the path of spiritual 
development. So long as a man is 
attracted by the attractive and is dragg- 
ed by his desires to enjoy the objects 
of the senses he is going round the 
descending arc of the circle of evolution. 
He is treading the path of Pravritti or 
the path of forthgoing. When he is 
satiated with the passing phantom of the 
outer world he turns his back on the 



mundane existence and enters the 
Nivritti Marga or the path of return. 
This is a turning point in the life of 
every ego. It is here that he waives all 
his claim of material ownership of every 
kind of worldly possessions. For, he has 
realized to the fullest extent the worth- 
lessness of all that this world holds dear 
and valuable. An insight into the work- 
ing of the spiritual evolution of man, 
helps us to understand the meaning of 
the temporary void and the feeling of no- 
thingness that overcomes an aspirant on 
the path. At one time in his life Carlyle 
was dominated by this feeling of 
emptiness. Everything appeared to him 
vapid and tasteless. His ‘Eternal No’ 
is a reflection of this state of his mind, 
which shortly afterwards is transformed 
into the ‘Eternal Yea ;’ the positive, 
healthy and hopeful aspect of human 
life. In Indian philosophy this state of 
mind is called Vairagya, dispassion 
which is the outcome of Yiveka or dis- 
crimination, a tendency of mind that 
learns to differentiate between the Real 
and the unreal, Sat and Asat. This 
process of evolution is believed by Indian 
sages to be as eternal as its author. 

Men differ in all ages, but their 
typical and psychological characteristics 
hold good in the main for all time. It 
is to prove this aspect of man’s nature 
that Sri Krishna says : ‘Flowery speech 
is uttered by the foolish, rejoicing in the 
letter of the Vedas, O Partha, saying 
“There is naught but this”;’ that is to 
my mind an explanation of why Carlyle 
used the word ‘Eternal’ in connection 
with the negative and affirmative phases 
of human mind and experience. 



GITA AND WAR 



By V. R. Talasikar, M.A., LL.B. 



The history of human wars amply 
testifies to the fact that the spirit of war 
makes men forget words of wisdom ; and 
the promptings of philosophic intuitions 
are overpowered by slogans and clash 
of arms. Nevertheless, it is also equally 
true that wars have been the occasions 
on which the world has witnessed some 
of the rarest heights of philosophic 
thought. No better illustration can be 
cited than the Gita. 

As every student of Hindu philosophy 
knows, this divine philosophic revelation 
sprang in the very midst of the din of 
mighty forces facing each other with a 
sanguine fervour. It was the greatest 
war of the ancient world, provoked by 
the same spite and dross in human 
nature as now, but certainly less brutal 
and more humane than the present 
civilized warfare. It is one of the most 
amazing paradoxes in the history of 
Indian philosophy that the deafening 
sounds of fierce unreason should give 
rise to the perennial melodies of the 
Holy Song. 

And what other problem should it 
tackle under these conditions ? There 
were countless legions on the historic 
battle-field, awaiting the order of the 
great attack. They knew that they 
were taking arms against their own kith 
and kin, but they were ruthlessly being 
impelled to grapple at each other’s 
throat. So the problem was essentially 
one of war. The instinct which drove 
men to war still inheres, or it would be 
more correct to say that it is: on the 
increase by reason of the widespread 
acceptance of mechanistic dogmas and 
the absence of moral values. Arjuna 
entertained serious misgivings regarding 



the desirability of war in general and 
then follows an argumentation un- 
paralleled in the history of the world, 
carried on by the Lord Himself. 

Sri Krishna being the charioteer of 
Arjuna had brought the hero to the 
battle-field obviously for the purpose cf 
obtaining natural justice by the force of 
arms. Nobody knows why such an 
indomitable hero should, at the sight of 
arrayed forces, totter in his shoes. He 

had been the victor in countless wars ; 

. . 

his faculty of reason was always steady ; 
but this time mysteriously enough his 
reason— imperfect as it proved to be in 
the long run — got the upper hand and 
paralysed his impulse to action: in a 
word, conscience had made a coward of 
him. 

It is very instructive to learn the 
splendid chain of arguments which he 
tried to advance in support of his con- 
tention regarding the devastating nature 
of human warfare. It must be pointed 
out that these arguments represent the 
height of sociological thought not only 
in a period shrouded in mystery but 
even in these days of modern sociological 
developments. Arjuna tried to sum up 
very briefly the effects of war from the 
standpoint of the isolated individual, 
chiefly from the standpoint of the family 
which is the unit of society and lastly 
from the standpoint of the welfare of 
social strata and group as a whole. At 
a later stage I shall briefly examine the 
question whether these arguments have 
been met with adequately on the same 
ground . 

Arjuna begins by saying that-; 

‘Slaying these sons of Dhritarashtra, 
what pleasure can be ours ? Killing 
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these desperadoes sin will but take hold 
of us ’ (Ch. I. 36). 

Therefore, 

‘We should not kill the sons of 
Dhritarashtra, our relatives; for how, 
killing our kinsmen, may we be happy ?’ 
(37). 

The answer is in the next two verses. 

‘Although these, with intelligence over- 
powered by greed, see no guilt in the 
destruction of a family , no crime in 
hostility to friends’ (38). 

‘Why should not we learn to turn 
away from such a sin, we who see the 
evils in the destruction of a family ?’ 
(39). 

And the destruction of a family entails 
the following things : — * 

‘In the destruction of a family the 
immemorial family traditions perish; in 
the perishing of traditions lawlessness 
overcomes the whole family 5 (40). 

‘Owing to predominance of lawless- 
ness, the women of the family become 
corrupt and from women corrupted, 
there arises caste confusion’ (41). 

‘This confusion drags to hell the 
slayers of the family and the family; 
for their ancestors fall deprived of the 
necessary obsequial ceremonies’ (42). 

‘By these caste-confusing misdeeds of 
the slayers of the family, the everlasting 
caste customs and laws of the family are 
abolished’ (43). 

And what is the end of such persons? 

‘The abode of the men whose family 
laws are abolished is everlastingly in 
hell’ (44), (Dr. Annie Besant’s and 
Bhagawandas’ translation). 

It must be admitted that this is quite 
an irresistible logical sorites. It describes 
quite vividly the consequences of war 
from a sociological standpoint. The 
most dreadful of all these is the rapid 
disintegration of the family ; the observ- 
ance of laws which ensure family 



stability and consequently the stability 
of whole races and populations is in 
jeopardy. Thus the decay of the family 
is a direct result of the aggressive ten- 
dencies of the modem atomistic societies 
which are obsessed with values of power. 

Widespread family disorganization 
with the consequent fall in the birth 
rate is an index of the decay of morals 
in the population. Arjuna has presented 
this picture of the gruesome consequences 
which war brings along with it and it 
must be confessed that Sri Krishna also 
has not tried to repudiate these effects. 
Arjuna was fighting shy of war because 
of these consequences which even Sri 
Krishna would not deny. Sri Krishna 
brought him round not by telling that 
it was possible for mankind to wage war 
without the fear of these consequences 
but essentially by moralizing and incul- 
cating on his mind his infallible duty 
under those circumstances without regard 
to the consequence which the perform- 
ance of that duty may entail. Thus we 
see a very queer spectacle that a socio- 
logical objection is answered in philo- 
sophical and ethical terms. It may be 
true that the world may be an illusion 
or that the existence of the world cannot 
be proved as an apprehensible reality. 
It may also be true that the best ethic 
for the individual as well as for the 
group is to be true to one’s own duty 
without regard to the fruit of our own 
actions; but that would hardly go to 
prove that to take arms is such an act 
of ethical necessity which would entitle 
us to disregard these consequences of 
war. 

What I wish to bring to the notice of 
the students of Gita is only this aspect 
of war which Gita has presented. I 
believe that it constitutes the best 
pacifist argument which speaks in a nut- 
shell volumes of sociological thought. 
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The secret of Santayana’s philosophy 
is always found in his conception of 
the ‘essences 3 or ‘forms . 3 A 
thorough understanding of the genesis 
of the ‘essences 3 or ‘forms 3 is found 
in his The Realm of Matter , and a 
culture of the real character of them 
is obtained in his The Realm of 
Truth and The Realm of Essence . 
In this article we are directly concern- 
ed with the analysis of the essences 
as found in his The Realm of Truth . 

If we just analyse the character of an 
essence, we shall find that it has two 
aspects, viz. it has an inner character 
and an outer reference. In its inner 
character, it is viewed as purely ‘formal , 3 
it is only a ‘mental synthesis . 3 Being a 
‘mental synthesis , 3 it is an experience. 
Being an experience, it enjoys itself. So 
the ‘enjoyment 3 of itself is also one of 
its characters. As a mental synthesis, 
it is an experience, or an intuition, but 
as ‘enjoying 3 that experience, it is an 
intellectual or spiritual grasping of the 
situation, in other words, it is a trans- 
cendence of its own self, being only a 
mental synthesis. By itself it is ‘pas- 
sive , 3 but as ‘enjoying 3 itself it is active, 
or rather active or spiritual realization of 
itself. It is not merely a ‘conscious- 
ness , 3 but an enjoyment of a conscious- 
ness, it is an illumination of conscious- 
ness. 

So the analysis of the inner character 
of the essence, shows that it is not only 
a ‘mental synthesis 3 or ‘awareness , 3 but 
an illumination or enjoyment of it. The 
former aspect of the inner character of 
the essence, is the result of the interac- 



tion of the psyche and the environment, 
and the latter aspect is the real self of 
the essence, it is its spiritual aspect, it 
is its transcendent aspect, so it is an 
enjoyment of its own self. The fiwt 
is its ‘formal character , 3 and the second 
is its ‘manifesting character . 3 For a 
clear understanding of the character of 
the essence, in all its aspects, we must 
not confuse between the two. The cul- 
ture of both the aspects is possible. The 
first will take us to the problem of truth, 
and the second will give us an idea of 
the spiritual life which we may enjoy 
for the mere pleasure of it, but we should 
not claim any material truth from it. 
So at any rate we should not confuse 
the ‘forms 3 (or rather the ‘formal 
aspect 3 of the essence) with the ‘mani- 
festations . 3 The ideal world of mani- 
festation or pure enjoyment cannot have 
any reference to the external world out- 
side, it is only a culture of the charac- 
ter of the essence in that aspect, it is 
pure enjoyment. 

If we consider the essence, as merely 
a mental synthesis, we consider it in its 
‘formal aspect . 3 This is its primary 
aspect, it is the consideration of the 
problem of its origin or genesis, and in 
this aspect it is concerned with the prob- 
lem of truth. From this let us try to 
deduce the character of ‘truth . 3 As the 
‘essence 3 is a ‘psychic fusion , 3 and is 
‘projected 3 outside, it always ‘claims 3 
truih, and this claiming of truth, is 
always a claiming of a factual truth. So 
going to truth itself, we may at once 
conclude that ‘truth 3 is always ‘contin- 
gent , 3 it can never be ‘necessary . 3 So 




